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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JUNE 


Labor unrest during June trimmed production in two 
basic industries — motor vehicles and steel. Output of 
cars and trucks in early June was a fourth below the high 
May rate. Further cutbacks are expected with the sea- 
sonal decline in sales and the changeover to 1956 models. 
Steel production fell briefly at the end of the month as 
furnaces were banked in anticipation of a strike. 

Other business indicators showed mixed trends — 
petroleum production was off from May, freight carload- 
ings were about the same, coal output and electric power 
production were up. The electric power industry set a new 
record with 10.2 billion kilowatt-hours in the week ended 
June 25. 


Construction Hits New Peak 


Building activity continued upward in June to reach 
anew high of $3.8 billion. All three major categories — 
private residential, private nonresidential, and public — 
contributed to the advance from May’s $3.6 billion. Gains 
over the previous month ranged from 6 to 9 percent. For 
the first half of 1955, construction expenditures totaled 
$19.1 billion, 14 percent over the corresponding period last 
year. 

A joint release by the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor estimates the value of 1955 activity at $41.8 billion, 
ll percent over 1954’s record level. Private construction 
will account for the lion’s share of the gain with residen- 
tial building up 19 percent and nonresidential building up 
17 percent. Public construction is expected to increase 4 
percent over last year. 


Important Labor Settlements 


Expectations of a continued high level of business 
activity were buttressed in June and early July by the 
quick settlements in the automotive and steel industries. 
The total gain for the auto workers was about 20 cents 
an hour, but only part of this will show up in their pay 
envelopes. The chief new feature, embodying “the prin- 
ciple of the guaranteed annual wage,” was the payment 
of 5 cents an hour into a fund to supplement unemploy- 
ment benefits so workers could expect income of 60 to 
65 percent of their regular earnings for a period of 26 
weeks. However, the end results of the pacts are still to 
be seen since many states have laws which bar state 
benefits if payments are received from other sources. 

In steel, a strike of a few hours was ended with an 


agreement which gave the steel workers an average pay 
increase of 15 cents an hour. As a result of the pay boost, 
United States Steel announced an average price rise of 
$7.50 a ton, and other companies were expected to follow 
suit. 


Industrials Still Setting New Highs 


The stock market continued to show considerable 
strength during June. By the end of the month, the Dow- 
Jones average of 30 industrials had reached a new high 
of 451, a rise of 6.4 percent over the month. Actual and 
expected higher earnings and dividends, record production 
rates in some industries, the nearly peaceable settlement 
in the automobile industry, and general optimism con- 
cerning the business future are cited as having con- 
tributed to the advance. Institutional investments have 
also played a part. 

Rails and utilities have lagged. The Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 20 railroad stocks was up less than one index point 
to 161 over the month. Utilities were virtually unchanged, 
reflecting the rise in interest rates. 

It remains to be seen what effect an increase by several 
New York banks in the interest rate to brokers and 
dealers for non-Government securities will have. Six 
major banks increased their rate to brokers and dealers 
borrowing for their own account from 2% percent to 3 
percent. The rate on borrowing for customers’ accounts 
remained at 3 percent. 


Wheat Controls Voted 


Contrary to the expectations of experts in the. field, 
the nation’s wheat growers have again voted for Depart- 
ment of Agriculture controls on wheat production. More 
than three-fourths of the farmers voting favored market- 
ing quotas for the 1956 crop. Substantially lower produc- 
tion next year is expected as a result. Even so, there will 
still be a serious oversupply of wheat. July 1, 1955, 
surplus stocks exceeded a billion bushels, approximately 
a fifth greater than the estimated 860-million-bushel 
1955 crop. 

Had controls been rejected, the support level would 
have dropped to 50 percent for 1956. As it is, props have 
been set at 76 percent of parity, or $1.81. a bushel, the 
lowest level since 1946, For this year’s crop, support was 
set at 82.5 percent of parity, $2.06 a bushel. Plantings for 
1956 will be 55 million acres, the same as for this year. 
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Readjustment in 1956 


In the months ahead the economy will be more or less 
standing still, but it won’t be in the doldrums. Everybody 
is in a free and easy mood, and the pace of total spending 
for goods and services is running close to $380 billion, 
an all-time high. 

The upswing during the past year has been little short 
of amazing. The boom forged ahead on power nobody 
knew it had in reserve. Its momentum ensures a further 
rise of several billion before the peak is reached. However, 
the advance has been so much dependent on temporary 
factors that a readjustment is definitely in the offing. 


Why Look for a Downturn? 


During the fiscal year just ended, gross national pro- 
duct advanced more than $20 billion from the 1954 low of 
$358 billion. Practically all of the advance took place in 
three surging lines of activity. The inventory reversal — 
from a rate of liquidation of over $4 billion to accumula- 
tion in excess of $5 billion — accounted for almost half 
the rise. More than a fourth consisted of increased con- 
sumer spending for automobiles and other durable goods. 
Another important part was accounted for by increased 
construction, mainly single-family homes. These were the 
dynamic elements. Other consumer goods and services 
moved up with income. Small offsetting movements char- 
acterized the rest of the picture. 

Inventory accumulation has now reached a point where 
it is time to call a halt to the rate of expansion. Even 
if business continues high, accumulation cannot be main- 
tained at this rate very long. If inventories should move 
temporarily higher still, it would only be at the cost of 
aggravated instability later. Relative to the current vol- 
ume of business, inventories do not appear to be exces- 
sive; but inasmuch as sales volume is dependent on 
inventory accumulation and on other factors that can’t 
continue, it does not provide a sound basis for judging 
how high inventories should be. Even a moderate decline 
in sales volume would tend to swing inventories the other 
way again —to the side of liquidation. The beginning of 
the new reversal will probably get under way late in the 
year. 

Purchases of autos and other consumer durable goods 
are definitely out of line with income. Judged by past 
experience, the bulk of the $6 billion increase in sales 
over a year ago is of this nature. Coincidentally, that $6 


billion is also the rate at which consumers are adding to 
their installment debt, reflecting the fact that the heavy 
buying has been financed largely by borrowing. The chart 
on page 5 shows the disparity between extensions of 
consumer credit and repayments. This disparity is at a 
rate that calls for early correction. The upper line wil] 
turn down, the lower line will continue up, and the two 
will probably again cross near the end of the year. 

The problem of residential construction was discussed 
here in May. Home building, too, has advanced under the 
stimulus of easy financing. Currently that stimulus jis 
being lessened by the tightening of the money market, 
The slow decline from the early 1955 highs, which is 
already under way, will probably accelerate in the months 
ahead. 

There is nothing in sight of sufficient magnitude to 
stop the decline when these factors turn down. Govern- 
ment expenditures have apparently hit their low for the 
time being and are again tilted slightly upward. Pro- 
ducers’ outlays for plant and equipment are advancing 
moderately; but they are unlikely to go much higher and 
will probably make a lagging turn down after the re- 
adjustment begins. While these elements of strength will 
stabilize the economy against any early declining tenden- 
cies, they will have little effective braking power when 
the downward movement gets steeper. 


Moderating the Decline 


Nevertheless, the decline will probably be held to 
modest proportions in 1956. The same influences that held 
the 1954 decline within such narrow limits will again be 
at work, perhaps not quite so effectively as before but 
exercising a definite restraint nevertheless. Only some 
dramatic change in the situation, not now predictable, 
would be likely to turn the prospective readjustment into 
a rout. 

In the 1954 recession, consumer expenditures rose 
while gross national product declined by over $10 billion. 
Ordinarily consumer income and expenditures go along 
with gross product. A number of things happened to pre- 
vent the usual outcome. Corporate profits fell sharply and 
government transfer payments rose, so that very little 
of the decline got into personal income. Then, to complete 
the turn-around, taxes were reduced by more than the 
decline in personal income. As a result, disposable income 
actually rose during a decline —an event described by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research as “unprece- 
dented in the annals of business cycles.” 

In 1956, the same influences will be at work. Corporate 
profits before taxes will fall, very likely to a new low 
since 1949. Unemployment will increase, and transfer 


payments will rise correspondingly. Additional tax cuts - 


have been promised by both the Administration and 
Congress. Something in the order of magnitude of the 
1954 tax cut is generally expected. These changes will 
again offset much of the decline in gross product; only a 
fraction of that decline may carry over to depress dispos- 
able personal income. 

Although the decline in disposable income may be 
small, it will be reflected fully in consumer spending. 
Savings are already low, being depressed by heavy bor- 
rowing to finance purchases of houses and durable goods. 
Moreover, an increasing amount of saving will be in 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 
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ACADEMIC APPAREL 


The types of academic apparel currently in use by 
American colleges and universities are fairly standard in 
design and material. The familiar undergraduate gown, 
fashioned from black worsted material, is traditionally 
worn at graduation by the candidate for the bachelor’s 
degree. A candidate for a higher degree, such as the mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s, is attired in a gown usually made of silk 
and different in sleeve design and appearance from that 
of the undergraduate. In addition, high schools, grade 
schools, and even kindergartens are currently using caps 
and gowns in their graduation exercises. 

The most outstanding feature of collegiate academic 
costume is the hood. It has the appearance of a shoulder 
cape and is usually lined with silk of the colors of the 
college or university granting the degree and trimmed 
with velvet of the color representing the department in 
which the degree was obtained. The width of the border 
indicates the degree — two inches for the bachelor’s, three 
inches for the master’s, and five inches for the doctor’s 
hood. However, the larger the institution, the less signifi- 
cant the ceremonial dress becomes, and several of the 
larger universities advocate the use of the hood for the 
doctor’s degree only. 


Origin 

Academic costume as we know it today seems to have 
originated at Oxford and Cambridge universities in 
England during the early fourteenth century. When uni- 
versities were first taking form, they were under the 
jurisdiction of the church, and the medieval scholars were 
required to wear the clerkly gown, which was monastic or 
ecclesiastical in origin. The hood, however, developed 
from the ordinary lay costume of an earlier period and 
at one time was a garment common to all classes. 

As the British universities passed from the control of 
the church, the costumes took on brighter colors. Student 
groups specialized, attracted by outstanding teachers, and 
separate departments were set up with different hood 
colors. These hoods were eventually adopted by all the 
faculty and university students and are currently retained 
by various faculties as an academic distinction. 

In the United States, academic costume was intro- 
duced during the early colonial days. Many of the regula- 
tions in force at Oxford and Cambridge were transplanted 
to America in 1754 when King’s College (renamed Co- 
lumbia College and now part of Columbia University) 
was established in New York City. However, much of the 
high color and tradition found in Great Britain was lost. 

The first academic apparel manufactured in America 
was designed by Gardner C. Leonard for his class at 
Williams College and made by Cotrell and Leonard of 
Albany, New York, in 1887. In 1893, Leonard acted as 
academic adviser to an intercollegiate commission which 
drafted a uniform code for caps, gowns, and hoods for 
the various degrees which has since been accepted by 800 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. 


The Industry Today 


There are 24 major companies engaged in the rental 
and sale of academic apparel in the United States but 
only six companies manufacture the products for the 
whole industry. In addition to academic caps, gowns, and 
hoods, many companies also handle nurses’ capes, choir 
and pulpit robes, band and lodge uniforms, and various 
other specialties. In all, the industry employs from 3,000 
to 4,000 persons, depending upon seasonal variations. 

The industry is influenced by population growth, 
which is reflected in an increased volume of business as 
more young people reach graduation age. For example, 
high school and grade school enrollment — not to mention 
college — jumped from 25 million in 1950 to 30 million 
in 1954, and is estimated at 35 million for 1960. 

Many of the smaller school districts are combining 
into larger ones and are extending the length of their 
school term so that the graduation peak is concentrated 
into a very short period of time. This has cut down on 
the turnover in rental operations and has become a serious 
problem to the industry. However, by increasing the 
volume of secondary items and by developing new types 
of business to fill in the slower months, the seasonal 
aspects of the industry may be diminished. 


Illinois — World Leader 


Illinois is the largest producer of academic apparel in 
the world, and three of the six major manufacturers in 
America are located within the State. They are Collegiate 
Cap and Gown Company of Champaign, DeMoulin 
Brothers and Company of Greenville, and E. R. Moore 
Company of Chicago. 

The Collegiate Cap and Gown Company of Champaign, 
founded in 1926, is the largest organization of its kind in 
the world. It maintains stock and sales offices at Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and New York City, and operates a branch 
factory at Arcola, Illinois. During the peak of the season, 
it employs as many as 700 people and turns out from 550 
to 650 gowns daily. 

DeMoulin Brothers and Company of Greenville, 
founded in 1892, commenced manufacturing caps, gowns, 
and hoods in 1910, and today is one of the principal cap 
and gown manufacturers in the United States. It employs 
approximately 150 people and, in addition to academic 
apparel, manufactures choir and pulpit gowns, paraments, 
uniforms, banners, flags, pennants, and other items. 

The E. R. Moore Company is the oldest Midwest Com- 
pany in the field. It employs more than 200 persons and 
also does a considerable amount of business with churches, 
supplying choir and pulpit robes. 

Murphy Cap and Gown and University Cap and Gown 
of Chicago are also engaged in the rental and sales of 
academic apparel. In addition, several smaller organiza- 
tions handle various items of an academic nature, and 
though their activities are rather limited, they help IIli- 
nois maintain her position of world leader. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes April, 1955, to May, 1955 


-20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


COAL : PRODUCT ION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOY MENT — MANUFAC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


BANK OEBITS 


| 
FARM PRICES 
* No change from previous month. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
May Percentage 
Item 1955 Change from 
(1947-49 | April May 
= 100) 1955 1954 
power*. 191.0 +1.2 | +10.9 
Coal production®............... 66.8 +2.6 | +15.0 
Employment — manufacturing’..| 104.0 +0.4 | + 2.8 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing’) 140.7% +0.1 | + 7.8 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 114.0 | +3.6 | + 5.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 117.2 +0.3 | — 0.1 
Construction contracts awarded* | 453.6 +2.8 | +78.1 
161.2 +5.6 | +11.6 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 191.7 —0.5 | +20.0 
Petroleum production™......... 126.3 +5.6 | +24.1 


1Fed. Power Comm.; Tl. 


*Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F 


Dodge Corp.; 1 Fed. Res. ‘pal Sill. Crop Rpts.; *Life Ins. Agcy. 
Manag. Assn.; ” Geol. Survey. 
* April data; comparisons relate to March, 1955, and April, 1954. 


» Seasonally adjusted. © Revised series. 


of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of Lashes: 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
May Change from 
1955 April May 
1955 1954 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 301.1 + + 5.0 
Manufacturing! 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 16.4 + 5.1] +23.2 
Private nonresidential....... 13.5 + 7.1] 
12.6 +14.8 | + 2.2 
Foreign trade 
Merchandise exports........ 15.1° — 6.0} —11.5 
Merchandise imports........ 10.4° —14.5| —90 
Excess of exports........... 4.7¢ +21.0 | —16.4 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
31.6» + 3.0] +11.3 
Installment credit.......... 24.1» + 2.7 | +12.4 
22.6» + 0.4] + 3.6 
Cash farm income’............ 22.8 — 4.2| 4.3 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 138* + 1.5] +10.4 
Durable manufactures....... 153" + 2.0} +12.5 
Nondurable manufactures. .. . 126* + 0.8 | + 7.7 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 106* + 1.0] + 3.8 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 102 + 1.2] + 3.6 
Average hourly earnings..... 141 + 0.5] + 3.3 
Average weekly earnings..... 144 + 1.8] + 7.0 
Construction contracts awarded® 286 — 5.9} +13.5 
Department store sales?....... 117 — 1.7} + 8.3 
Consumers’ price index‘... .... 114 0.0}; — 0.7 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 110 0.5} —0.9 
Pasm prodects... 91 — 3.1) 67 
Farm prices*® 
Received by farmers........ 90 — 1.1] — 4.3 
Paid by farmers............ 113 0.9; — 0.9 
874 0.0; — 3.3 


1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
of Pi ES. *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ® F. Ww. Dodge Corp. 


* Seasonally adjusted. 


1955; comparisons relate to March, 1955, and April, 


official indexes, 1910-14 = i00. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


> As of end of month. 


© Data are, for April, 
1954, 4 Based on 


1955 1954 
Item 
June 18 June 11 June 4 May 28 May 21 June 19 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,607 1,558 1,598 1,561 1,542 1,326 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 9,887 10,041 9,537 9,976 9,730 8,850 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 165 160 150 198 208 134 

Petroleum (daily avg.).-............. 6,626 6,600 6,592 6,655 6,676 6,495 

Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 785 787 714 790 774 707 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 117 114 102 114 115 115 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

fee 1947-49=100....... 110.2 110.0 110.2 110.2 110.3 110.0* 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 4335.5 33.5 115.6 115.6 445.7 114.2* 

1947-49=100....... 90.4 89.6 89.0 89.1 89.3 91.6 
Finance: 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 214 230 203 204 1226 20 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


® Monthly index for June, 1954. 
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Manufacturers’ Sales Continue Gains 


Durable goods industries continued to pace the rapid 
advance in manufacturers’ sales in May. Total manu- 
facturers’ shipments, seasonally adjusted, moved up to a 
new high of $26.5 billion, bettering by a moderate figure 
the previous high reached in April, 1953. Sales by durable 
goods firms advanced by a half billion dollars in May to 
$13.3 billion, more than a fifth above the year-earlier 
level. Shipments of nondurables were up only slightly to 
$13.3 billion during the month, but this was 10 percent 
higher than May, 1954. 

Manufacturers’ new orders increased substantially be- 
tween April and May, also largely because of activity in 
the durable goods sector. The advance in orders for hard 
goods amounted to 12 percent, with all major durable 
goods industries reporting incoming business at rates 
higher than in April. This rise was somewhat greater 
than the increase in sales with the result that backlogs 
moved up. However, at $45.6 billion, unfilled orders were 
still $2.4 billion below their year-earlier volume. New 
orders for nondurables were up about the same as sales 
so that order backlogs were unchanged from April. 

The first notable sign of accumulation of manufac- 
turers’ inventories since liquidation was halted in the third 
quarter of last year was evident in May. Book values had 
remained at about $43.3 billion since October, but in May 
they increased by $300 million to $43.6 billion. Durable 
goods inventories accounted for a million dollars of the 
change and nondurables for the remainder. 


Installment Debt Expansion 


Consumers have added considerably to their purchas- 
ing power this year with generous amounts of new install- 
ment debt. In May, installment credit outstanding rose by 
$636 million to $24.1 billion, and was up by $1.7 billion 
from the end of 1954. 


INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


The movement so far in 1955 is in marked contrast 
to 1954 when consumers generally avoided further addi- 
tions to their non-mortgage indebtedness. As shown by 
the chart, the trend of new extensions of installment 
credit began moving downward after the middle of 1953. 
Repayments, which depend on past loans and terms of 
repayment, continued to rise. During the early part of 
1954, repayments averaged somewhat more than exten- 
sions so that outstanding installment debt declined. Later 
in the year extensions ran moderately above repayments, 
but outstanding installment debt did not rise above the 
December, 1953, peak until the end of 1954. 

This year, new loans extended have increased much 
faster than repayments, rising a half billion above repay- 
ments in April and May. This has carried outstanding in- 
stallment debt to new highs. Most of 1955’s installment 
loans have been made to finance purchases of automobiles. 
For the January-May period automobile paper accounted 
for nearly 90 percent of the increase in installment credit. 


Housing Starts Up Seasonally 


Nonfarm housing starts increased seasonally in May, 
by 5,000 units, to 132,000. This was 22 percent above May, 
1954, although it was 12 percent below the peak volume 
of new houses started in May of record-breaking 1950. 
After allowance for seasonal adjustment, private starts in 
May represented an annual rate of over 1,300,000 new 
units. This was unchanged from April, but 100,000 starts 
below the March annual rate. In the first five months of 
1955, 553,500 new houses were started, compared with 
453,000 in the same 1954 months and 561,400 in 1950. 

The housing boom continued to receive an important 
stimulus from government-underwritten loans to veterans. 
Requests for VA appraisals amounted to 71,500 in May, 
37 percent above May, 1954. Requests in the first five 
months of 1955 increased to 319,700 from 186,100 last 
year. Applications for FHA loans are up less significantly, 
to 152,800 in the first five months of this year from 
125,700 last year. 


Business Failures Still High 


Despite the recovery in production and continued ad- 
vances in trade, business failures have remained high this 
year. Total failures in the first half of 1955 were down 
less than 2 percent from the first six months of 1954 when 
business activity was at the year’s low, and they were 
still a third above the January-June period of 1953. Fail- 
ures in the first half of 1955 were lower than the previous 
year in all major industries, although the number of bank- 
ruptcies reported among wholesale and retail firms re- 
mained almost as high as in the first six months of 1954, 
whereas at the other extreme, failures in manufacturing 
and mining were 7 percent lower than the same period of 
the previous year. 

Data on liabilities of bankrupt firms indicate that, for 
the most part, failures so far in 1955 represent smaller 
firms than was the case a year earlier. In the first half 
of 1955, the average bankrupt firm went out of business 
owing its creditors about $34,000, whereas in the first half 
of 1954 liabilities amounted to $37,000 per firm. 

High failure rates this year do not seem to be damp- 
ening the entrepreneurial spirit. New corporations in the 
early months of the year were being formed at a near 
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record pace of about 12,500 a month. Some of these new 
firms were merely reorganized failures, but in the first 
four months of 1955 new companies formed exceeded 
failures substantially. New incorporations for the period 
were up 28 percent from early 1954, compared with an 
advance of 6 percent between the opening months of 
1953 and last year, and of 15 percent between 1952 and 
1953. 


Rubber Demand at Peak 


Stimulated by sharp advances in output of major 
consuming industries, demand for rubber has picked up 
considerably this year. Consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber dropped 7 percent in 1954, but in the first 
four months of 1955 had bounced back 24 percent from 
the same months of 1954. All of the 1954 drop in rubber 
consumption occurred in demand for synthetic rubber, 
which was off by nearly a fifth. Use of natural rubber 
increased 8 percent during 1954. This year synthetic con- 
sumption has advanced 36 percent over the comparable 
1954 months, to more than recover 1954’s losses, and 
accounts for 56 percent of total consumption. This com- 
pares with 1954 when natural and synthetic rubber shared 
the market about equally. 

Although the lion’s share of the 1955 increase in 
rubber demand has gone to synthetic, consumption of 
natural rubber has continued to increase, by 10 percent, 
in 1955. Partly reflecting this, and partly because of 
increased foreign demand, the wholesale price has firmed 
up somewhat in recent months. The price of smoked 
sheets at New York was 31 cents a pound in May, 1955, 
compared with 20 cents in May, 1954. 

A dominant element in currently-high-level rubber 
consumption is record tire output (see chart). The main 
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factor behind this achievement has been unprecedented 
automobile production in the first six months of 1955, 
Tire shipments for new equipment moved up from a low 
of 1.6 million last fall to more than 4.5 million early this 
year. Replacement demand, which is highly seasonal, has 
been well maintained, but despite the increasing number 
of cars and car-miles driven, it is not appreciably higher 
than levels reached in comparable months of the past few 
years. 


Exports, Imports Up 

United States exports, after a year of moderate in- 
crease, leveled off in the first four months of 1955, Ex- 
cluding shipments under the Mutual Security program, 
exports averaged somewhat less than $1.2 billion each 
month in the January-April period of this year. This was 
13 percent above the first four months of 1954; however, 
it was down slightly from the monthly average of last 
year’s fourth quarter. The decline from the fourth quar- 
ter was in part seasonal and centered largely in cotton, 
tobacco, vegetable oils, coal, and petroleum. Partial offsets 
resulted from higher exports of automobiles and some 
other industrial goods. 

Imports in the first four months of 1955 averaged 6 
percent above the fourth quarter of last year and 4 per- 
cent above the first four months of the year. About half 
of the advance from the fourth quarter was due to 
increased demand for foreign foodstuffs, with most of the 
remainder reflecting increased imports of raw materials 
required by this country’s business expansion, Important 
products in this rise were petroleum, rubber, wool, copper, 
hides and furs, and fertilizers. 


Readjustment in 1956 


(Continued from page 2) 
contractual form, going into debt repayment, pension 
reserves, and the like. Savings are therefore likely to rise, 
aggravating the decline in expenditures. 

Consumer expenditures will probably continue at or 
near the current high level during the second half of this 
year and decline only moderately next year. The decline 
will be concentrated in the durable goods lines, which 
are now far out of line on the up side. Expenditures for 
day-to-day necessities, such as food, gasoline, and house- 
hold utilities, will continue to rise moderately in 1956. 
Other goods and services will wind up at various points 
within the rather broad limits of a sharp decline and a 
moderate advance. 

Combining all the segments, the decline in real gross 
national product appears likely to amount to something 
like $20 billion by the end of 1956, or about 5 percent of 
the anticipated peak rate. Then it will tend to halt, at 
least for a time, because reversals in such volatile factors 
as inventories and consumer credit are completed quickly. 
Although this readjustment is somewhat greater than any 
previous decline in the postwar period, it is a moderate 
recession by past standards. It still fits the pattern of a 
minor decline in a period of over-all prosperity. 

Whether the 1956 readjustment will appear in retro- 
spect as the first year of a major downturn cannot be 
determined at-this time. As the boom grows older, the 
chances that any recession will assume that character are 
increased. Caution in business and personal financial 
policies is in order; but it hardly need be carried to the 
point of spoiling the good times still ahead. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Easy Clean Up 


A first step in the process of keeping rugs, walls, and 
fabrics clean has been developed by the DuPont Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. The chemical, a colloidal silica, 
is called “Ludox” and may be applied by the manufac- 
turer of materials or may be used in the home. Ludox 
works by filling all the small crevices in a surface which 
become dirt catchers. With these areas filled, the dirt 
cannot penetrate the surface and can therefore be easily 
removed. 

A completely mobile wet-dry vacuum cleaner has also 
been developed for commercial and industrial use. The 
Vacmobile comes in three models, capable of handling 1 
to 134 bushels of dry dirt or 914 to 12 gallons of liquid. 
Oversized wheels and non-marking rubber tires make it 
easily movable even up and down stairs without lifting. 
Attachments and supplies are carried along with the 
machine. It is manufactured by the Pullman Vacuum 
Cleaner Corporation, 33 Allerton Street, Boston 19. 


Business Loans 


A contraseasonal and definitely contra-1954 rise in 
business loans has been recorded by leading banks in the 
United States since the first of the year. In the first six 
months of 1955 commercial and industrial loans rose about 
$1.2 billion, whereas last year they declined even more 
than that. 

While the shift has been evident in most industries, 
a few account for a very large measure of the difference. 
As may be seen in the chart below, the increase in loans 
to metal producers and fabricators and loans to sales 
finance companies added $1.5 billion, or more than half 
of the difference. Both these gains resulted in part from 
the boom in the automobile industry. A reversal of 
inventory policy since last year also produced rises in 
loans to textile producers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
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petroleum, coal, chemical, and rubber manufacturers. 
Public utilities also borrowed more heavily than in 1954. 
The only industries not to add even a little to the gain 
were commodity dealers, and food, liquor, and tobacco. 
These two groups declined even more than last year in a 
fairly normal repayment of their fall seasonal borrowing. 
Actually business loans began the year with a sea- 
sonal slide. It lasted only a month, however, and in 
February the build-up began. For most industries the rise 
was persistent. The June 15 tax date brought a surge of 
$600 million to double the year’s advance in one week; 
this was largely because booming business had kept firm 


liquidity low. 
Great Golf! 


With golf becoming more and more popular through- 
out the nation, manufacturers find an expanding market 
for more convenient equipment. One new product is a 
four-way Cart-Bag made by the Sit-N-Rest Golf Bag 
Company, 240414 West Clybourn Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. It is a golf bag with wheels, arranged so that 
it can be either pulled or carried. The shoulder strap also 
serves as a hammock-type seat where the golfer may rest 
while he waits between shots. The bag is made with 
sleevelike pockets so that the clubs will not scuff one 
another; clubs are also carried head down for better 
weight distribution. 

For off-links practice a set of Bakelite polyethylene 
balls and cups are being marketed by a Minneapolis firm. 
Set up even in a small yard, a full swing of the club can 
be used. The game is made by Cosom Industries, Inc., 
6012 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 16. 


Population Mobility 


Each year almost 20 percent of the American people 
move from place to place. More than 29 million persons 
moved in the year ending April, 1954, in search of better 
jobs, housing, and climate. That the trend toward urbani- 
zation is a major factor is evidenced by the fact that 
about two-thirds of the movers stay in the same county. 

In the other third the number has been about evenly 
split between those staying in the same state and those 
crossing state boundaries. Interstate migration has pri- 
marily drained from northern New England, the South, 
and the Great Plains regions toward the Southwest, 
Great Lakes, and Middle Atlantic areas. 

Excluding rural farm areas where the population 
mobility was extremely low (14.9 percent), more persons 
living in small areas were in a different home from a year 
earlier than persons in larger places. The greatest pro- 
portion of mobile persons were classed as nonfarm rural. 

As might be expected, those in the armed forces and 
the unemployed were the most migratory groups. Among 
employed civilians the highest proportion of mobility was 
found in workers in business and repair services; agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries; and construction. Self- 
employed and unpaid family workers moved least fre- 
quently. 

Moving was not confined to any particular age group, 
although in general a greater proportion of young people 
seek new homes. Between 1953 and 1954 close to 40 per- 
cent of those between 20 and 24 years of age changed 
houses, whereas only 10 percent of those over 65 were 
movers. 
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RECENT MONETARY POLICIES* 


EZRA SOLOMON 
Assistant Professor of Finance, University of Chicago 


The revival of traditional monetary policy as a prime 
instrument of economic control is one of the most signifi- 
cant facts of the last few years. The trend began four 
years ago, but monetary policy has really come into its 
own again with the Eisenhower administration. Even the 
Treasury now believes that there is some relationship 
between interest rates and economic activity ! 

The Administration has made three claims for the 
new look in monetary-fiscal policy: 

(1) Prices have been stabilized. 

(2) A potentially dangerous boom was dampened 
down in early 1953 before it had a chance to develop 
serious maladjustments. 

(3) The recession of 1953-54 was correctly diagnosed 
and quickly, correctly, and successfully treated. 

All three claims have been disputed —and we have 
not seen the end of debating on these matters. The de- 
baters have been divided very markedly along party 
lines, and this makes it harder than usual to sort out the 
economics from the politics. For this very reason, how- 
ever, an attempt to make such a separation in the light of 
economic developments and monetary policies during the 
past few years is of special interest. There is, in addition, 
some feeling that real but unrecognized differences in 
the goals of policy have cluttered up the arguments on the 
means by which policy should be achieved. If we examine 
policy in terms of the three claims mentioned above, we 
keep coming around to this underlying difference in goals. 


Effects of Money Supply on Prices 


The first claim is that the revival of traditional mone- 
tary policy and “fiscal responsibility” has stopped inflation. 
This seemingly academic question is worthy of further 
consideration because of its significance for the future of 
prices. 

We can interpret the claim itself in two ways. The 
more sweeping interpretation is that flexible monetary 
policy put a halt to the price inflation that was resulting 
from previously created excesses in the money supply. 
The second and more limited interpretation is that the 
rise in prices caused by previously created money was 
ending anyway about 1951, and the most that can be 
claimed for the flexible monetary-fiscal policy is that it 
has prevented new monetary excesses from developing. 

The proponents of flexible monetary policy, by impli- 
cation at least, seem to make the former, more sweeping 
claim. Nevertheless, it appears that only the more limited 
claim is justified. The evidence on which this conclusion 
is based is the behavior of the velocity of money. The 
earlier postwar period of price inflation was a result of 
two factors: first, a steady increase in the velocity of the 
overabundant money supply created during the war; and 
second — and less important — the continued additions to 
the money supply. 

The underlying facts are shown on the accompany- 
ing chart. By the middle of 1951, the first factor had 
about ceased to operate. By then the relation of money in 
existence to gross national product had declined again to 


* This article is adapted from a paper given at the 4th 
Annual Business Economists Conference, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, April 26, 1955. 


its 1935-39 level. Obviously this is a crude yardstick, 
but it is a fair indication that by 1951 the enlarged level 
of activity and prices had about absorbed the enlarged 
supply of money. 

There is a second bit of evidence that supports this 
thinking. Since January, 1951, we have created new money 
at a faster rate than it was created between January, 
1946, and the end of 1950. Yet prices have been much 
more stable since 1951. Only the disappearance of increas- 
ing velocity after 1951 can explain these phenomena. 

There would be no point in belittling the role of 
flexible monetary policy as a guardian against future 
excesses. But past excesses must either be destroyed or 
they must work themselves out through higher prices and 
activity. Future price inflation can come only if we de- 
liberately create new excesses in the monetary supply. 


The ‘‘Hard Money’” Policy 


Let us move to the second claim —that restrictive 
policy in early 1953 prevented dangerous and unsustain- 
able developments and so made the subsequent readjust- 
ment a milder one than it might otherwise have been. 
Although this is relatively ancient history, the bitterness 
lingers on. Critics who are suspicious of monetary policy 
or of those who administer it have attacked the restrictive 
move on several grounds: 

(1) It was a misguided move that plunged the econ- 
omy into a needless recession and threw a lot of people 
out of work. 

(2) This wrong move resulted from the Federal Re- 
serve authorities’ having had a case of the inflationary 
jitters caught from a Treasury that had a full-fledged 
inflationary neurosis. 

(3) The Administration was unduly influenced by the 
advocates of “hard money” and used monetary-fiscal 
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policy as an excuse to pay the big-money boys a higher 
rate of interest at the expense of the public welfare. 

Now that the facts of the spring and summer of 1953 
are before us, everybody can use a little hindsight. There 
is nothing wrong with hindsight as long as it focuses on 
what was right and not merely on who was right. 

The critics support their case as follows: Prices were 
stable in 1952-53. Industrial production and the supply of 
goods were rising very fast. Therefore, the real danger, as 
anybody should have seen and as events have proved, was 
not inflation but recession. 

This argument leaves out a lot of other important 
factors on which monetary policy is based. For one thing, 
the function of flexible monetary policy is to avert infla- 
tionary excesses that look unsustainable and not to wait 
until these have gone far enough to result in a price rise 
before taking action. 

The evidence shows that excesses were developing in 
1952-53. Between the spring of 1952 and the spring of 
1953, aggregate demand rose about $28 billion. Over $20 
billion of this was due to a rise in three factors, all based 
on credit: a rise in the rate of inventory accumulation, a 
rise in Federal spending, and a rise in on-the-cuff con- 
sumer spending. Also, weekly hours in manufacturing had 
risen to a postwar high and overtime was widespread. 
Finally, there was no evidence then that the fighting in 
Korea was shortly to end. 

Perhaps the Federal Reserve authorities went too fast 
and too far in their restrictive policy, but the idea of 
restriction was quite justified by the facts available. 

With regard to the accusations about the swift change 
in interest rates in early 1953, there appears to be a mis- 
understanding about how monetary policy operates. The 
only way monetary policy can do its job as a stabilizing 
device is by destabilizing interest rates. When aggregate 
demand runs ahead of a normally growing supply of 
money, interest rates tend to rise. This is a good sign of 
a developing boom. The way in which monetary policy can 
iron out the boom is to make money even tighter than it 
would otherwise be, and this causes interest rates to rise 
faster. The selection of a 314-percent rate for the Treas- 
ury bond issue in May, 1953, was in accord with the 
market rate at that time. The selection of a long maturity 
merely reinforced Federal Reserve policy. 

The suggestion that the 314-percent rate was a de- 
liberate attempt to give financial institutions a bonus at 
the expense of the taxpayer and the worker simply 
ignores the facts, especially the fact that the yield on 
this bond rose after it was issued. 

In all fairness to the critics, however, one must add 
that the new administration brought some of these accu- 
sations on its own head. Prior to the spring of 1953, we 
heard altogether too much about the restoration of hard 
money and the gold standard and the return of the 100- 
cent dollar, Just what a 100-cent dollar means is hard 
to tell, since there has never been any other kind of 
dollar, but it somehow gave the impression that all of us 
were going to be carted back to a 1913 price level. We 
can be glad to find now that the gold standard talk has 
stopped and that a sound dollar does not mean a 1913 
dollar after all, but simply a 1953 dollar that does not 
continue to lose any more of its purchasing power. 


Prompt Reversal of Policy 

Turning now to the recent recession, 1953-54 is the 
best example we have of correct diagnosis and speedy ac- 
tion against a downturn. The quick reversal of Federal 
Reserve policy in 1953 was about as perfectly timed as 


reasonable men can expect of other men. We can hardly 
expect the Federal Reserve authorities always to be as 
wise and as lucky in the future. This would be asking too 
much. However, the persistence with which the Federal 
Reserve pursued its policy of active ease was not a matter 
of luck but of deliberate policy. This persistence really had 
an effect. The money supply actually continued to grow, 
and interest rates fell. Certainly the long-term rate fell 
faster than ever before in this country. 

Like the sharp rise in early 1953, this is precisely the 
way it should be if monetary policy is to achieve its 
purpose. The financial community on the one hand and 
the proponents of easy-money on the other should learn to 
accept this fact: If monetary policy is going to be used 
to increase the stability of economic activity and general 
prices, it is going to have to increase the fluctuations in 
the price of money —and this means in both directions. 

Fiscal policy and other governmental action also 
played a big part in lessening the impact of the down- 
turn. So did the automatic stabilizers. Forgetting for a 
while about one of their favorite goals — the lengthening 
of the debt structure —the managers of the public debt 
also helped the recovery by not putting out a long-term 
bond that might have diverted funds from the active 
construction sector. 

Since October, 1954, we have had recovery on a widen- 
ing scale and this recovery is now in full swing. But in 
spite of this apparent success with which the recession 
has been handled, the over-all conduct of policy in 1954 
has been severely criticized. There is little point now in 
recounting the arguments and counter-arguments that can 
be advanced concerning the dozens of technical and eco- 
nomic points involved. It is becoming fairly clear that the 
true differences are not really technical or altogether eco- 
nomic. The really basic difference is hidden within the 
one phrase nobody quarrels about — maximum employ- 
ment and growth. 

The latest game in macro-economics is to make projec- 
tions of the gross national product for 1965 or 1970, 
assuming that maximum growth and employment are 
maintained. Oddly enough, the various projections of 
“normal” GNP and normal employment for 1965 lie much 
closer together than do the analysts’ current definitions 
of normal GNP and normal employment for 1955! When 
alternative targets for GNP are $25 billion apart, there 
really is not much point in spending much time trying to 
debate the goodness or badness of policy. 

These different concepts of “normal” are in turn the 
result of exaggerated fears about the dangers that await 
the economy if it should stray off the mid-line of ideal 
noninflationary growth. One group has an exaggerated 
fear of Federal deficits and of inflation; and the least 
error in this direction tends to bring on a nightmare in 
which widows and orphans starve and society is de- 
stroyed. The other group has an exaggerated fear of un- 
employment and tight money; in their nightmares, men 
stand in the soup lines and bankers grow fat on 5 percent. 

Since 1946, we have seen both groups in the critics’ 
gallery and have heard their anguish. We will continue to 
have these divisions in society because it exists in a small 
way in each of us. Fortunately, over the long pull, the 
American economy seems by and large to grow and 
develop more steadily than either of these extremes might 
seem to indicate. Except for periods when we seem to 
have done our best to make it do so, it has not left us 
stranded for long either on a plateau of stagnation or on 
the treadmill of inflation. And, barring war, this is the 
way it will probably continue to grow in the future. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


A mild upward movement characterized Illinois busi- 
ness activity in May. Construction contract awards estab- 
lished another high during the month with a total of $241 
million, 3 percent ahead of April’s record and 78 percent 
higher than May, 1954. Three other indicators were also 
more than 20 percent above their year-ago levels — pe- 
troleum production, life insurance sales, and steel produc- 
tion and percent of steel capacity in use. Electric power 
production, coal production, and bank debits were more 
than 10 percent greater than in May of last year. 


Coal Production, 1955 


Temporarily at least, coal production of Illinois mines 
is making a comeback. May tonnage aggregated 3.2 mil- 
lion tons, the highest recorded for that month since 1951. 
Extraction in each of the first five months of 1955 has 
been well ahead of the corresponding month in 1954; in 
total, Illinois mines have yielded 15 percent more so far 
this year. 

Williamson County has been the top producer, fol- 
lowed by Christian, Fulton, and Franklin counties re- 
spectively. These four have been among the top coal 
counties for several years, although as recently as 1949 
Williamson ranked only seventh in the State. 

Not all mines and companies have fared equally well. 
In West Frankfort depletion resulted in the closing of 
the Orient Mine No. 1, whereas Orient No. 3 near Wal- 
tonville is undergoing expansion. Poor market conditions 
have resulted in the layoff of about one-eighth of the 
miners at the Buckner mine near Johnston City. The 
Peabody Coal Company has also closed marginal mines, 
primarily in Saline County. 


Public Assistance 


Rising unemployment in 1954 resulted in the first in- 
crease since 1950 in the number of persons receiving aid 
from the State. The number of persons receiving dis- 
ability assistance was also up, but declines were registered 
for the old age, blind, and child aid rolls. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC AID, 1933-54 
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Despite the clamor about rising aid rolls, persons re. 
ceiving aid are considerably fewer than during the 1930's, 
The average in 1954 was about 270,000, only 20 percent 
as many as in the high year of 1938, even though popu- 
lation has grown substantially. 

Monthly expenditure totals have not followed this de- 
clining pattern, as may be seen in the accompanying 
chart. This is because expenditures have moved largely 
as a function of the average assistance paid per person 
rather than of the number of persons, except during the 
period from 1938 to 1943 when there was a large decline 
in rolls. In only two years, 1950 and 1954, has the average 
payment failed to rise above the preceding year; this 
trend chiefly reflects higher living costs and wages. The 
primary reason for the declines in those years was the 
increased importance of unemployment compensation to 
the total, a program where monthly payments are rela- 
tively smaller than average. 


Sales Tax Hike 


Effective this month, Illinois shoppers will pay 2.5 to 
3 cents tax per dollar of goods bought, rather than the 
2 cents required of them for the past 14 years. The first 
half-cent will be an increase in the State levy, voted by 
the legislature in June. The other half-cent, almost certain 
in Chicago and probable in other large cities, may result 
from a bill which authorizes city governments in the State 
to impose a tax of one-half of 1 percent. 

Two other additions to the sales tax program were 
also approved. One provides for a “use” tax equal to the 
State sales tax on out-of-state purchases made by resi- 
dents of Illinois. The other taxes contractors on the price 
which they pay for appliances provided in new homes. 


Agricultural Prices 


June reports indicate that farm prices in Il}linois have 
veered slightly from their downward path. Prices rose 
to 83 percent of their 1947-49 average, still a far cry from 
the 111 percent recorded in April, 1951. The parity ratio 
is only 84 in the State as compared with 86 in the nation, 
where prices have not fallen so rapidly. 

If prices are compared in absolute terms instead of 
parity ratios, it appears that Illinois farmers are no worse 
off than the average for the nation. In terms of actual 
June prices Illinois farmers were receiving more for their 
livestock, which accounts for a major part of their total 
receipts, than were farmers generally. And even though 
most grains were priced a few cents lower per bushel in 
Illinois, soybeans were higher. 

The method of computing the parity ratio is partly 
responsible for the apparent discrepancy between the 
ratios and actual income. First, the ratio compares prices 
received at different times within the same area; it does 
not compare prices between areas. Thus prices could 
decline relatively more in one area than in another, fe- 
sulting in a lower ratio, and still remain higher in abso- 
lute terms. Second, prices paid are determined only for 
the nation as a whole, and the parity ratio for a region 
compares prices received in the region with prices paid 
in the nation. Since prices paid would probably decline 
somewhat with prices received, the ratio for a region is 
likely to be understated if prices are declining faster in 
the region than the nation and overstated if they are 
rising faster than in the nation. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES + } 
* 
May, 1955 
Electric | Estimated 
30s, Building | Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! ment Store Debits‘ Receipts® i 
ent sumption* Sales* Sales* 000.000 000) 
»pu- (000) (000 kwh) (000) es (000,000) (000) | 
$37,766" | 949,068" | $557,590" $14,080" | $13,328" 
‘ing Apr. 1955....| $9.1 $1.9 0 +5.4 
zely Percentage Change . . . ay, 1954....) +142.2 +7.1 +7.0 +4 +11.6 +3.3 
SO) 
the NORTHERN ILLINOIS ab 
line $28 ,028 724,477 | $400,272 $12,927 $11 ,606 
Apr., 1955....| +22.9 —2.5 —0.0 +3 +5.9 —6.3 
age Percentage change from... .)\ 1954 +547.9 +5.1 +5.2 +4 +11.8 +2.9 
this OF $ 676 na. | $ 8,439 $ 53 $ 115 
The h f Apr., 1955 —20.1 +8.0 +3.5 -7.1 
the Percentage change from ay, 1954 +0.1 +14.8 +9 +15.6 +8.6 ae 
1 to $ 430 na. $ 6,013 $ 35 $ 82 
f Apr., 1955 —62.2 +5.8 —10 +2.3 —23.5 
€ Percentage change trom ay, 1954 —53.3 +11.4 +9 +16.9 +7.1 i 
Percentage change from. . . ay, 1954....| +/1.1 +16.5 +21 +20.6 +5.2 
to Apr., 1 —31. +11. n.a. —9. 
the Percentage change from... 1954. +169 415-7 
first Rock Island-Moline.......... 248 19,778 $ 
by Percentage change from....{ 134° +10.8 +6.7 +5.0 -6.4 
sult P h f (Apr., 1955....| —44.1 —6.2 +1.2 —10¢ +1.3 —7.2 
tate CHANGE - 2956 +37.8 +18.4 +14.4 +5e +10.0 +8.3 
vere | CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
the TE $ 345 6,738 $ 5,665 $ 61 $ 107 
(Apr., 1955 +24.5 —§.2 +4.9 na. —1.8 —8.3 
$ 524 9,124 $ 7,924 $ 60 $ 91 
Apr., 1955 +13.4 +0.9 7.5 na. —0.9 
ercentage Change trom 1954 —58.4 +15.4 +10.8 +19.5 +0.2 
pr., —@. +8. -0. +17. 
Percentage change from 1954 4175.2 +3.8 417.8 +11 +183 
robe $1,241 26 542 $11,844 $ 104 $ 111 
Apr., 1955 +1181 —1.0 +12.6 —ge —0.0 ~0.5 
rom ay, 1954 +62.0 +25.2 +8.6 +1¢ +20.1 +2.5 
= $ 337 7,247 | $ 4,546 na. $ 35 
ion, Apr., 1955 —66.3 +3.4 +4.1 na. -—0.4 
Change ay, 1954 +124.7 +97 +8.2 
| of $ 616 47,918" $19,012 $ $ 221 
r., 1955 -1.0 +1. +8.9_ ~J. —10.6 
Percentage change from { ay, 1954 ~62.6 +17.6 +144 47° +8.6 +7.9 
$ 283 8,228 | $ 5,359 $ 40 $ 72 
heir Apr., 1955....| —53.0 —3.5 +7.2 —20 +8.7 +6.7 
otal —9.0 +9.8 +13.1 —2 +18.4 +3.1 
ugh $ 28,008° $14, 181 $ 106 $ 239 
13 Apr., 1955.... —32. —0. +7. n.a. +7. +13. 
Percentage change from... .{ ay, 1954 433.8 412.4 +10.3 48.3 421.5 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Apr., 1955.... —21. —7. +9. na +2.4 +5.9 
loes Percentage change from 1954...| +1.7 48.9 -3.4 
ould Be. see eee $ 180 12,145 $ 5,443 $ 36 $ 28 
re- Apr., 1955.... +16.9 +5.6 9.3 na —7.7 
Percentage change from.. . { ay, 1954... 423 415.8 410 3 447 
8955... —J6 . +2. na 
Percentage change from. . . . 1954....| +139.4 +10.0 +10.2 +61 
pal 
line * Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
n is Sources: !U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. 2? Local power companies. ® IIlinois 
he partment of Revenue. Data are for April, 1955, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to March, 1955, and April, 1954. 


‘Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales 
are percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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